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QUALITY AND DIVERSITY IN THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE* 

- L by 



Dr; Norman Harris . ^ 

< Center for thf Study of Higher Education 
University of Michigan 
- •*. AnnArbor* Michigan • • : 

J -~i ... . i 1 ’? ' • 1 V 'i - • '' i ■ ’ 

:» .^Baa stlced to discuss? with .you? in* this opening session of the con- 
:*fQ£jSn€e aspects, of -the Community College Program which relate to 

cc^rehensiveness, -and T*ve entitled my remarks, "Quality and Diversity 
in the Community Junior College." . ^ -■* -■ * 

r. -Z'i’: .* .'-r J .v'„ *.**• ~ J ?• .. * ' *' < 

Theie is a great deal of confusion , I think, on this, matter 1 Of cbmp re- 
, hansiveness— exactly what it means.- There is a great deal Of confusion 
in terms of what, we ; mean by quality and what wemean'by diversity. There 
is a great deal of confusion about comprehensiveness* in' community colleges. 
* it from the east coast; to the west coast. -We all use the -term. We 
- u ®eit- fluidly— it , rols off the tongue^; it- Sounds good, and we" all have 
di f scales of value I guess that we practice. And iMiike to spend 
- the hour., ot hour and q. half , that we have - this morning, I hope hot adding 
to the dohfuslon, but at least present some ideas I have on’ the'topic and 
then ? ,thefe ideas may be spring boards: for your discussion sa that before 
thexconto^ence is over you . may, be , able to clarify^ some* of your thoughts 
and ideas about comprehensiveness and community- college^ about 'the role 

about the role of >a core-program, and the 'role of 
occupational education,. itself. ,1 . - ; -r > • 



Ju#t review to 0 begin with. Most ofothese facts I imagine are 

.*11: 9* yQV, but in case you; hadn’t noticed, this state is 
~ . *9 * .bu 8^- here with your own development -in. lower - The public comniinity 

oyer ; the United -States. Every state now 
except Nevada has at least one.cand many.of course have Scores v o’f community 
colleges; '; qsjifornia , with 82, New ^York vith 66i‘iFlotids id.th 29, Michi- 
,E®o - .2?r ali of these atates -can boast at the-treraendous explosion almost 
of ibe tdmmjci/^y' college movements »L*ve heard s- great dSal -this morning 
and correspondence with your chairman has told me about the new. develop- 
ment :s in. -Jove... -Fifteen area districts witlv tremendous grbtfth in' thi s 
state"; J Illinois,- as you know, has. gotten off tb-a treraendoiiis starf in the 
Ifat pouple of years, with fts new developments. Nationally there- are ' 

56^1 . public Jtw^yeax- colleges' In operation : and ;ani additidnsl 272 private 
®?i 637 colleges enrolled a. little more than l,465 s 000 stu- 

4% 1566. : Forecasting the future— not only is 1 it dangerous, but I 
would predict and many others are predicting ithst by 1972 thik" nation will 
. have more .than a thousand two-year junior community collet operation 
and enrolling, as many as 2% million, with the. 6 million which are enroiied 
thla year in all higher educatlonin the-United States you get some little 
.f^Ung of the impact which; the two-year college is making ^ ^on 1 higher edu- 
cation in. fhis country. 



- ■ . ...... 

Let’s review very hastily, if you will, just a few of the aspects of the 
phllospphy of the public junior. college i. All these facts are; I’m sure- 



? , 
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known to you so we* 11 go through them very rapidly. Most of the following 
statements would apply to mo3t of the public junior colleges: 

- * * i\ \% 

1. Tuition charges are. nominal' and- even in some states free. 

2. Admission standards for -the college, that is, are not restricted. 

In most- states t;hej open-door, polity -holds' in that -any person s 
a high school graduate or any person over 18 may he admitted to the 
-college. Admission to certain bourses and curriculum, of course, 
is not open to all. 

3. A lower division of arts and sciences and so called transfer program 

.is offered, by almost all 'community junior colleges. v | 

4. A program. ;of one-year and two-year occupational- education curriculum 

ip of feredrhy^most two-year, colleges for those- students who- expect 
to imraediatelyenter the labor markets. c / < ■ ; 

3- And this is of course one- of the factors that ' we want to" discuss at 
~ length -today and in the ensuing- days & this' conference:; OmsI^eraole 
.. emphasis is placed on; general 'education by most community colleges, 

J ' both in i the college parallel program and in the career^or bccupa t ion- 

, ally oriented program .. ./ j.-. * ’ * - .* 

6*< The-a8«ociater 4egreeois awareded- for the r successful comply 

two-years of prescribed courses, ' usually 1 given 'at the- coi^letipn of 

62-64 credit .hours.' r^ .. s -. ; U s 

f. .Guidance and counseling service are the boast of most co^nity ju- 

nior colleges— in sane cases a rather holiow boast. Guidance and 

counseling services ordinarily consist of a complete program of, 
testing, of occupational .information ihcounseling, educational^ 

. advisement , -pro gram ^planning and placement . Many , hut itot^allcbm?- 
mimitycollegesare alsorinvolved in a prograrii of continuing educa- 
tion and in providing ^services to their -cdrainihity. j Presently, these 
programs involve more total ‘‘head* count than does the regular day 1 pro- 
- gram.. Many community colleges with which I*m familiar in California 
. and Michigan have .-twice as many persons enrolled ihthe late af ter- 
noon and evening programs thdn are enrolled in the regular day.. 

With regard to governance, there isa tremendous need for clarity, making 
it almost impossible to make a generalization. In many states,, however^, 
we can say that control is. vested in? a local hoard of trustees elected; by 
the people^ of the, junior college district. Financially, the student 1 ^na 
the local districtsi and the •' estate- share the cost of unit annual operation 
and the local district and. the state share in the 5 r cost of capital opt lay. 

How a few states have, recently*. Established j Minnesota being oiie, yirginia 
another and there^s some other examples-, aft Ate systems of ^conmupity' colleges 
with tight- state control from the State house,, with much larger' funds of 
money coming from the state, sources i with> nolc^al board of ~ trustees as such, 
perhaps a- local advisory coomittee, which is advisory only and has no. 'author- 
ity. It will be interesting to watch these states and their development of 
the public community college over the next decade. ? 

4 - ■> J . r» f ^ * * - r ; 1 ‘ ’ , 

Finally, there is generally a conmi tmen t 1 to ; opp o rtuni ty for all the compo- 
nents of post high school education and training. I said, .generally,- and in 
some cases one unfortunately observes that this commitment is one of lip, 
service only. I hope that we cany get: right down to some of that very thorny 
issues involved in this commitment today and in the coming days of this con- 
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ference. This very commitment 'ImplieS'the diversity which is the topic 
of my remarks this morning. But l lisSten to' say ^hst this very commit- 
ment, despite. the criticisms* from out* critics sni from those who stand 
off- and look at-rthe 'public community college, : fn spite of what those/,, 
critics have to say,,:this diversity- does not meAn "and does not ixnply. and 
should not result .in any diminution of quality whatever And" that balance 
between quality- and diversity is 'the real, 'meat of the remarks that r' 
want to make »to you -this morning. 

A little bit about occupational education first, and we will .talk a little 
* later about transfer ~or ^general m tudies id the liberal arts program. 

; .• IP.'Sl C\ ;.£*'* c: f i ‘ ’’ - ' , • - " ; : 

:If the Impact of technology teaches -US' anything at all and its been with 
jus 'now for the past ten or r fif teen-years, it teaches uS that some cher- ^* 
ished .beliefs in our higher- education' are not only old-fashioned, but - 
they t arn becoming- -utterly, .false* .The idea that liberal arts education- 
*\-is for rthe few- for the . cul tured-and- ruli'ngelite and that practical 
education,- mechanical .educatidn> and : Occupational education Is for those 
who could work and be ruled is: dead, at least in the USA. ‘ The surge of 
. technology ;-has brought about - a- -situatibii 'in- which almost all workhas a ■ 
great deal, of cognitive- content Non- cognitive work is increasingly - \ 
being accomplished by nmchine. ^ A vice-presideht of the Ford motor cont- 
psnyi in a very recent pronouhcemeht stipulated that a person with Ford, 
and this- could apply, to a- person working With any major corporation to- 
day^ needs at least 12- years Of edu'catioh today tocompbte with a machine ; 
it all means that he naisthavemore^tl^ of education. That' 

old dichotomy between the liberal arts J atid ifhe academic ..education bn the 
one hand and practical arts and occupational education on: the other, is 
now meaningless^ if 'it ever^ really lid meaning. After a thousand 
years we must? finally come to - the realisation that' higher education is 
not help: for the few, bu t is ; a driving force for the economic. and 1 cul- 
tural development of the 1 nation. In nwdern industrialized societies,' 
rich and poor alike work and those with r the greatest an»unt of" education 
are quite likely to work harder. In this connection we, can predict a, 
complete reversal of Aristotle's famous^ statement atk>ut education fot 
leisure and turn:- this idea 'bompietely around td ! our time by noting that 
the only-sure guarantee of* -leisure-' today is f a lack of education: ’ ‘ ‘ ' 



Aa a result of the technological revolution, a complete new. spectrum of 
occupations has developed in between the profesaional on the one hand, 
and the trades and crafts and the^emir skilled and unskilled Oh the Other. 
These new semi-professional jobs have increased - by the hundreds , by the 
thousands in the . past three de r cades, until today we find that such seg- 
ments of : the population as 'manufacturing -and that kind of industry, the 
whole tremendous agricultural- industry -of this nation, the whole field 
of business office and- sales- arid marketings nealth’ arid medicine and the . 
rapidly growing field of private and public servicesy all these major 
segments o£ the total economy of the nation are almost as dependent today 
upon- -the 8604** professional,: on -the ■ technical Worker as . they are on the ; - 
professional workers themselves. In the field- bf health and medicine,' 
for exatnpie, the national, president: bf the AKA- -speaking recently in. 
Chicago bn the topic-, of 7 Technical Occupations in- the health field made 
the statement that .at. the present time sefei-professibnal!’ persons had a 
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ratio of about. 7. to 1 to professional rpersons >thrpughout.the /health field. 
And if you visit a major hospital ^it . becomes immediately apparent. The' 
doctor and the nurse are and haye ^een^ the key rpersons in' the health - ' - 
fields, except that their work, -without :the. .aidof all the technicians, " 
and you could name 35 or 40 kinds pf. gemi-prof essional-technicals that : - 
contribute toward the operation pf r -;a. majorvhospital, without- 'the back- 
stopping ability of these semi-professional technicians Jvhp .work with - 
the doctor and the nurse, would perhaps .not* grind ; to a stand-still, but * 
it would certainly be powerless to act. 

• - % ^ . . . « . x . ,;mj r ;3 fc.io *- .•v:”'* ^ ■' 

The tern ”i^ddle-levei-manppyertA ha a been jus ea- 1 o describe^thistremendous 
spectrum of occupations which lies between professional -managerial on the. 
one ..hand and trades and crafts .op. the other.' At one : end o£ the, middle-man- 
power. spectrum, jobs are: reasonably ^close to the; -professional;/ for Instance, 
the research technician or. the; engineering; technician or the associate -de- 
gree nurse... These jobs haye -a very ^high xognitive ;to- 'manipulative* ratio. 
That is, the. ratio of the amount of. cognitive- knowledge to perform the job 
to the amount of panipulatory skill. tOzperform the^ j'cbv ; / The cogni tiVe to 
manipulative ratio with, these upper- lav.e li s.emi- pf o f e s s i'onal jobs Is* rela- 
tively high. At the other end of.-the spec trumef, middle- man-ppwer jobs are 
many jobs that, are closely related --r the -highly- skilled trades ( and crafts, 
for example, the television. service technic iangj and ,the Antomotive tech- 
nicians where the cognitive menipui^tiyerr|aMOvis. Reversed. . Tt can be said 
that. semi r professional technical jobs- more and- more , require post-high -school 
preparation bf one, two. or three-years, but; that -for most of; these, jobs a 
B, A, ^ degree , is not, required. . Nowi ; thi& is not to , say that occasionally a 
baccalaureate person does not perform technic4l work. They do.. ' Neither is 
it to say that occasionally high school graduates without- any further edu- 
cation dr, npt . occasionally high school graduates/ without any further educa- 
tion dc-.not occasionally hold, technical jobs*; They do;/ But> by and -large, 
today and increasingly in the future, this whole;’ spectrum^ of middle-man- 
p?'^er jobs is,, going to have to be^fillsd by per sons - who have -only two-or- 
.-•"'three years of post-high school, education. , r \ A'**"' 

: * m ~ K ' ‘ - ^ r *•**-.. 






Let's deal with definitions at this -point.. ’I know there isn't complete^' 
agreement on,, the definitions that- 1 ay^gpingoto give, but -let me*? talk -about 
six or Seven definitions which-are^feeginning/^to .be? accepted in. aumy- quar** 
ters. 
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With, regard, tip. this total field-of ’occupational education, .I»*:ll ‘Start- with 
the term if self. Occupational education is agenericterm. It is the over- 
all umbrella , term, to - describe any and rail-education f or any purposes-- ! 
all utilitarian purposes. All purposes^ tall programs, -designed to ^prepare 
for careers of any kind, at any... age. This. /term ‘then woilld;^ include profes- 
sional programs in uniyersities and .and, graduate (schools all - the Way to >’ 
job training with only two .weeks duration ‘ in a .class. ' Occupational educa- 
tion then is the umbrella texmnthat covers, everything, jl: . r 

... • ■ *. ji *. Cfi-*.- r< - o- > ■’ • ' ■'* 

■* « i - * 1 ' * fc k ' c 

Professional education . This -term is . applied to ^standard education and 
training, which takes place, usually , in the graduate professional schools-- 
medical schools, law schools, engineering -Schools are good examples of " f 
this kind of eduction. Pre-professional education/is that kind- of -group- 
ing of courses and curriculums. many of which, are offered -in the community^ 
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junior colleges which, leadg^q advanced study'in' the' 

l\ r. - •» di :>;* ■ .’•£/ • r j, f 

Semi-professional education. ..This is ? a- .terrn^ that- as yet £ is. not^cpopletely 
A , accepted. - Semi- carries -certain^connotati^ which^are not. ent.irely.dg- 
sirable; for ; one- thing, .it ■*. 

•..tperson is not what^we^want- tp^, get. across here>. Quasi- might bg a better 
prefix, but it has not gained; any. A great acpeptance either, So until a 
better term is invented we will continue to use semi-professional. It 
is usually, a twoor three year curriGulum- almost entirely, less- than; j ■ 

. baccalaureate degree lengjbj which-} leads to . employment in areas such.as 
science research technician, medical Isb teehnici«n ; legai : secretary,"! 
the surveyor, the engineering laboratory technician, etc. The cognitive 
, f tomanipulative. ratio, ia t . the semi- p r of e s s ional : . education programs is.,*. 

relatively high. Semi-prpf essionalprograms- of.? education, . . inmy opinion 
? .- at least, must .involve ancore-'of general education. * ; Semi-professional; 

< workers work very closely,, With professional workers and consequently,-, , 

* tor emphasize/ training;' without; emphasising-- education* is amistake. 
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Technical education . - Thia ,oner>is. really, -tough to define. .. -It. is a^pppu- 
lar term and/may have. lostAany ( real meaning for us> Itr has become s,o. 
popularised, that, high- schools. and vocational ; schools, apeakglibly of?, 
their.; technical education^program, and many propr ia tary ; school s wiMj.adv 
yertise-von the radio . and - oyer .television. .., $ome qfjthem of questionable 
•quality^ some, very good. j * They- importune ; the ?! gullible public .-to enroll, 
in . their 16- week or their 4&?yeeks or f heir- 3-week sped-up^M 
cpurse, which wili; prepare^ thp-.grad f or f/ the very lucratiye- fields; t of 

, opportunities . awaiting him .as,-, "ar. technician. ,.?* Some^ educators; dn recent 
years have used the term .tp apply, to alTOStt.all^pccupational education. 

I think this is a mistake. I find many community college presidents and 
deans speaking about &, technical , program when ^hey.-replly offer occupation- 
al programs. ;, The: tepn^fw^ a- yery specific meaning, and ,1. think 

.that technical education ^ought tpr^ave- a ce r tain, .del imi tation^ in its 
meaning.. Ir- would . offers that, .technical , education, consists of . those P,?st- 
hign- school- .programs-., of re.djic#j:loti( ^ich, /had; a, strong, content^ in; the-- ^ - 
applied science s„- in, engineerdng<;related course s, . in mathematics, and in 
the mechanical^ qr ts.. ;- ' Nows fpr. the imechanical a^rts, if .<ypu like, si in the- 
field of medicine apd health, where we d 0 * have the. PKp .technieian and the 
medical labrtechniqiani and spine <other. ^technicians, you could; substitute 
life sciences;, fpr.? mechanical art bu t% (again you: get back to. the ^sciences 



and math. 
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. , . Trade and- industrial reducation .i o This; term .hasi almost: dropped out; pfvjthe 
. : (lexicon Irr the last four iOr. five : years: ibecause thp.se schools, who offered 
it haye. latched on ^to ?the; - term ^technical, ias, being ,p referred* i Ifc seems, to 
. (!• .carry an aura <ofgraater respectibility. ^ l -sulxiiit-.^ isn;' t ; any- 

. thing^at all. wrong with ;trade:'and' industrial education; if. you have, a,, 
f's± program that prepares persons forrentry into - the trade,, pall it? that-,,.. 
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Business .education, v This is a term thatpls still vefy much with' us and 
not so -much ndsunderstoOd.- ovIncidentally, the se programs. /p robably enroll 
more students in community colleges than any other and in some .more ;:than 
all of the other occupational fields combined. 
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Health occu^Uocs education* A relatively nee field for coaamlty co.llegea* 
The associate degree nurie program is :noir ioai^en yeara didj Iwt in: recent 
ysara there baa been a whole new area of health techaology co^tig into the 
coominity college.' 'Training for ; suc1f jofca ai 2 iiadciate:^greeiciiraej‘ ..and 
practical nurse, medical ttb tecluttfc^^ dental *e- 

slstant;mCdlcal office asaiaUnt^ itiialatibh therapy assistant, surgical 
technicians; etc. These are pitwi^ ihpa*** 006 

in thecoaaunity college s all ^er-tW OwSv niB * 

V * 









A f leld thkt we've all bten tafi&#*bS»t Shu la.t Mveral y««r», but I 
haven' t don* an awful lotwlth It j^t), hilt I think ue autt, ia l^* fluid 
of* the service occunatlono, 
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Kenneth Galbraith; in The Affluent Society , emphatlsad that we are moving 
aore and more from a productive labor force J to a~labor force involved in 
the service occupations. That ’indeed’ if- of?ebout^l962,-’ nore then- half ^of 
the . service force in this country became engaged;? not in producing things 
hut in- producing services# -Thin: is true: in soclety and yet our educational 
program does not refloat it. There are nany difficulties in planning pro- 
grams of- education for thCaorvlCe occupations ; hot the least of which: is 
that v«ry few students Vent totaka tham. But the facta are tbat nore than 
half tha labor force ih the O.S* is eh^ ^ Service occupations*^ 
Training is essential In thOse oCcupetibns; butcirh^^^ Vary ditric«*t 
foiracoemunity collage to have a full-bloiifor program in 

the' service occupations; -beOi&hO : Ofctti«fcfcO. don* t* -flOcif tO thole kinds Of 
progrMtf ; Exa*>lesofsuch progritf aft *Jw ehfOrcemint, ftft aervicO} 
conservation teclmiciaha , OhviftnmantATC^t aanitatiop techniclahi . 

In the prlvate aector of the- e^nosijp w»^ ’have hotel and feat^ ntthage- 
®cht and ■ many ot her ^ kind# Of - ■aervica^ occupational " 
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Agriculture education* •* ! This kind' Of 1 OdOCAf iOh his cpperlahbed seas decline 
in the last 10 or 15 >eaf s; pftrtlCOlirlt Of the nasibet® enrolled 

in agriculture progreaa ln hlgh schools. X'-don’-'t' -really bnow ihat ftii is 
true in loue; but it is ttiie ih ashy states vbere fsrmihg has nbved froo a 
family to a corporate operation. Ther« has : h6en r leaa eaphasls on agricul- 
tural ediiWtioh at auch and in 

at the actual -plants of faming oh the fetai have been decreasing, the full 
occupetiona cohnections in agriculture technolOty have been increaaing and 
mahy cobiBunlty collegea are operating prograaia in^ tbeae f ielda which are 
related to’ agriculture but are hot related to the actual ownerahlp and 
management of a farm* 

prom all source* ibCltjdirig coanuhi^ btanchea 

of -the University, ate* vocstiohal-technlcal schools -and military schools, we 
are produclng only on the order-^of 40^45 thousand trained techhiciana per 
year and consequently ‘tha techniciata gap ^geta wider and wider c# 
go on. If 'we add to that all of the kinds of Jobs itf; the hualnesa^fihlda^ ^ 
and In the public servicea and guidance services field, -in the allied/health 
fields, in agriculture and many other segments of American industry which 
need this new level kihd of ^loyeey we can easily come up with a figure 
well over 10 million peraon* that Ore hov working in middle-man-power occu- 
petlcms. '» 
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One of the 
we also have 

rassasas^fifcj*- « •->• •- 
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Hell, whe* ite' the sadiliona of people gotog^to 

to be required to fillthe technicians gap, be ; educsted_ai ^ “ rfit 

£ opinion the conm.nit^Junidr college vill ch^re 
i J\_ 4rtU Pfivate- technical 'institute* in this country have been, xn 

thes^ institutions; are not [growing in number at all. 

there were about 38 such institutions and today I think there are > 

Zst "^itutions! The area vocational, technical schbol^cV^e^ 
coining into being is aimed , more -at the high school level and at wMinLo* 
and at son ^posfe*high, school kinds of programs that we Te. :: hs*^^ to 

call the industrial- technician level * but luost certainly no . _ talkine 
gram with a high cognitive-to-inanipulative ratio, ^* .^ nd ap i f 

tf. 

junior college.- jr’ i / ; - 
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Without a doubt xithitdc. I would, stand on this and. « 
we can get togetta* a«d check up on it;, but 1 tt S ^11^ 

1975 one person .in every four in the work forceuof .the.U. • 
gaged in the kinds of .cjobs. ehat we' ve been; talking, about. 



en*e 
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- — *o talk a little bit about the kinds of programs and the kinds of 
content and ^ how .'W. can;woric out aonie- »ind ^ of 

eeneral education, involving the direct kind of highly specialized teen 
S^reduS! the right kind and level of math, science and sup- 

porting courses e 

I'd like to propose a model for the associate degree occupational program 
^ch would include these three kinds of Mntent and I 'llrepealthem 
ackitin The three kinds of content are: first, a floor of content: ror 

specialized occupational fields Itself. You do have to get this person 
readv to move in and hold down a job— he must be confident. The sec ^ . 

“ -isrs srsss six 

quirement. as they move on into their 30 or 40 year working life. 

The cosmunity collage is hopefully receiving pre-counseUed atudents. lf 
the student has not been counseled during the summer or indeed wh y 

were seniors in high school then you* re going to set up a week long or 
even longer period of counseling or consultation so that before the stu- 
dent shws up and is ready to enter courses he has had a complete analy . 







of his, ability, 'his high school-grades* 1 <test scores, so that, both he and 
the counselor, have some realistic appraisal of 'his. interests .and abilities 
and can place him in the kind of course or 'curriculum : where he will meet 

success. . . «* > * .>;•-**>. ■ 

• ' . . •• ’ . vv '• »,-c- * ■ - « : : • 

I'd like to take the case .of the high-school student who seems not well 
enough prepared, his high school grades, test scores, etc., indicate that 
he is not really sready *. to enter one :of the -associate -degree occupational 
curriculum*. That student, then, should- have available to him in the Col- 
lege a developmental program consisting of a coze -of courses perhaps 
lasting only one semester in which the icoomunity college attempts to - 
erase gaps,- difficulties, and the inabilities in this student no -matter 
where hegotthem. It isn't sufficient to blame the high ‘school or any 
other schools Here he is. - He's your student now; He. isn't their stu- ; 
dent any more'. What are you going to do with -him? Development ’then of . 
a core of courses could be called an- opportunity program.- - 1 "would avoid 
the word remedial if I were you becauseof its negative connotation. In 
it the student would get : a semester of English* asemester of math, a 
^ reading improvement program, preferablya xeading improvement clinic, f and 
then one elementary course inhiSchosen field of interest • Thu reason 
for this latter is motivation. *1£ you - say to this 'Student, "Well, yes, 

1 think you can be an automotive technician, but you can't start now. 

We have to put you through a whole semester of academic work first." This 
Is hardly motivating to him. So if we can provide anuinber of courses at 
a ^relatively low requirement of ability so that the student could get 
started in his .chosen Afield and at' the same time continue to develop his 
skill in three -basic areas: English, math and reading. This then may be 

the salvaging of many many students that come through the open door. Ob- 
viously not all of;:these students succeed; .' They can -join the main' stream 
in successorget a- - short term degree certificate or droprout; ' 
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THB OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECT* 

by 

Dr. Lewie Fibel 

Specialist in Occupational Education 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D.C. 



I would like to share with you some miscellaneous thoughts that I have 
had as I was involved with this project for a little over a year . We 
are talking most specifically, though not exclusively, about the occu- 
pational educat i on role of conxnunity colleges « X think it is important 
that we bear in mind that this is only one of many roles that a community 
college can have. There are many, including transfer education, remedial 
education, special education, work with disadvantaged groups, community 
services, and you can make this a rather, long list. X think this is very 
important - to remember that occupational education is only one of th& 
processes of the total community college program. Occupational education 
has evolved from presures from a number of sources. The technology di&en 
sion and the man-power dimension is one that is very obvious in these 
days of computers and these days of missiles going to the moon and Venus 
- it is very easy to see the societal and student pressures ■ that have 
equal impact on the colleges and on the estab jl— S iiment of occupational 
education programs. Certainly the approach that Professor Harris has 
tak en and the surveys that btf has been concerned with and the volumi- 
nous material that he attempts to accumulate from students, from high 
school graduates, from parents of students, etc. is most commendatory 
and most useful. One must be frank in saying, though, that many sur- 
veys by other individuals concentrate almost exclusively on the indus- 
try needs and pay no attention to the needs of students . And there is 
most frequently a lack of congruence between what industry needs and 
what students say they want to study. It 8 emus to me that: this is an 
important area of research and study. It is epitomized to me by the 
fact that there are many good business programs in community colleges 
around the country. And those of us in community colleges seem to 
think that this is the sole answer to the programs in the business area. 
In fact, however, there are many private or profit business schools and 
colleges that do extremely well in terms of attracting students to them. 

I think that one study for the sociologist is why the student who has 
the choice would choose the private business school over the public com® 
nunity college. What is it in the community college that is not attrac- 
tive to these students and is attractive in the private business school. 

I suspect that this may have relation to the program in agri-business 
that we examined in Muscatine. The motivation of students, their iden- 
tification, at least with some students, with a particular career and 
their desire not to be bothered with a general education, aot to be 
concerned with the things that they don't see the immediate application 
of. At the same time I think that we must always keep in mind during our 



* Presented at the Iowa Community College Workshop, University of Iowa, 
June 12-16, 1967. 



discussions of occupational education in the community college that- ther e.?. 
are a large number of other institutions of various soris that are^making 
substantial and important contributions to occupational ^education. ( I, 
would hope that the community junior college never -tries to be , all -things., 
to all people. I don’t think that is possible., There are excellent . occur- 
pational programs in the high schools. There are excellent occupational, 
programs in area vocational schools and technical institutes* 1 think you 
would be surprised at the number of. associate degree level occupational 
programs that are offered by four -year colleges and. universities , There . 
are almost as many four-year colleges offering associate degree programs $ 
over 300 of them, enrollment though is greater in the two-year institutions * 



Private schools, including correspondence schools, are making important 
contributions to this field and more have extensive occupational programs 
sponsored by such federal agencies as the Office of Economic Opportunity , 
Man -Power Development and Training, and the Department of pefense. Xa^tly, 
the contribution of industry to training programs at a high l^el of . tech-, 
nical "learning is very substantial. You have' probably ^l.^r^d' thp book, -* 
Factories with Classro oms ; you should. The number of students in industry : 
training programs is far greater than the number of student! in community 
colleges. With this. background; let me. give you some .of my' thoughts- on 
occupational education. I have a self -analysis of problems that inust be 
solved, the answers to some questions will have to be arrived at Before 
' occupational programs -can be established*. I think that there are three ri 
dimensions, to an occupational education program that require decJLsioa. r 
These" are, in conventional administration firms, the dimensidps of level 
or height, breadth or depth, and length or ’time, I { 'th^k\tha ! f we~baye s>; . t # 
been speaking mostly about the semi-professional leyei x of;6ccupations;/ \ 
This is the level that they could be called that of a techie ikn in em-r* , 
ployment. This is characterized most easily in the heei^Jf£eld:wh^e;^;-. 
rather readily recognize the semi -professional leyelofthe nurse, the 
medical laboratory assistant, the X-ray technician and many others. .... r . 
Kinsinger identified 40 of these serai -professional positions tfejt .afe^thq' ;; 
low lot to the physicians, scientists, and dentists , but are above the 
level of the skilled craft labor. This concept has gradually keen extended 
to other fields of employment, perhaps historically next to the engineering 
field where the engineering technician with the designation civil, mdchari?. 
ical, electrical, etc., corresponding to the engineering field itself, has 
been reasonably well defined for the past fifteen years. "Perhaps what is 
most interesting in this development of semi -professional man-^ower is.,. . 

probably the extension of this concept beyond the older fields of hea,itii. 
and engineering and into a host of new fields. I suggest; to you this 
morning that we are discovering (I’m not sure that we discovered it, but 
at least we are becoming aware of) the immersion of a similar group of 
occupations in fields related to the public service. There is a most 
interesting report by the President's Commission on Crime and Delinquency 
which suggest special positions in the police and law enfore^aenf, correc- 
tion, -etc. We have had conversations with people responsible for uiban . 
planning who say the re-design of the field Of urban planning with the 
spinning off of certain of the possibilities that previously were the pre- 
rogative of the professional into a new cluster of jobs that are semi- r.. 
professional in character and can generally be encompassed by the fact 
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t ha t: they g gqn |yg - about-* fcwo years of pbsfc««8econdary'''aducafclen ^ ’ Mari y other 

fields 1 - arc also evolving in this way.' • Orie that" I* find -very interesting at 
the moment is the whole afield of environmental control and management-* ; 
water pdlutlon control/ air 'point lor. control, solid waste control, the 
whole spectrum. There are cay taihly man-power needs and there are people * 
who are talking s&but “restructuring this occupational area to maximize the 
use of professionals by providing semi -professionals to assist- them ; A J 
second field that is new and emerging and has not yet been well character- 
ized, is that of "marine technology or oceanography, where both ’the indus- 
trial applications as well a3 research exist. This area seems ig suggest 
the desirability of evolving a. new and different kind of man-power organ-'* 
ization. Occupational education in the community college may involve 
othet iwels^tl^Bi ihe semi-professional levei—there is hdthing so sacred 
about this, “however, -I think that the main thrust of occupational, educa- ’ 
tion at fh^ jiinior college has been at this level. This, then, is one 
thing^t|iat must be set before designing a -pro-am- -you . have to decide 
what-' the outcomes wi 11 be in terms of the level to which you are- reach*; 
ing. You can see this, I think, most specifically in, say the mattie? 
matical level of an engineering or science program. Here is a program - * 

that is going to be basically algebra and trigonometry based or calculus , 
based* andby the . setting of that level .you have set one basic dimension’ 
of the program. ' . ’ 7 . 



The second dimension is the breadth- -how wide is the* program going to-be, 
what is the jobprcluster of jobs that are going to be encompassed by. 
it. spoke this morning in describing our own activities, .of red- areas 
of technical occupation. Probably in none of these is.it possible to 
have a prpgre&i that .would encompass meaningfully all of them. An engi-. 
neeriijg technician for .example is almost a meaningless term. One has .to- 
further;. .8ub4ivid® , this ; one has . .to possibly -arrive at curriculum in what . 
we call our 'copyeutipnai tw -year program. And the division here has £ 
k^^fchp.pne that would seem most .pbyious, at least it is the conventional - * 
one, of dividing. the semi-prof essioiml level of occupations, corresponding. 
1^ e 0 4ivi^ on , of, t the professional one, and the careers and- curriculums that: 
lv ed are .essentially those of civil engineering technology, mechan- 
®h^in^ering ; t^!uialogy , . etc . But they basically follow the division • 
or the e^ipearipg "fields ' r '\ This is less t«ue in other areas*. This is not^' 
at all true "as’ f^r as,^I can -see in the health fields where the definition 
of "breadth "pf the curriculum is rather specific, and is related,-, as ,pf 
course it shpuid be, f o . specific j ob objectives rather than- to ^..cluster.' 
Nevertheless,, in. the design of new programs, one does have, to,- make, a de- 
cision. Qne pmi^follow decisions made by others, and say we are going to 
have a medical ^secretary program,, or one can break new ground. on- occasion- * 
and arriye at. decisions by themselves. I had a discussion on a specific 
field with some pepple . recently which I thought was interesting. We were<-" 
talking about programs in the general medical .field and the group quickly . 
decided that : tHe conventional way,, that if you have -a. medical secretary : : ^--* 
°r a derital secretary or assistant and these are two separate and distinct 
things and there . is no possibility of combining them into one, I broached" 
the question ..that it. seemed, to me, at least, that in the^ practice of medi- 
cine, there, was as, much difference between the practice* of. rhe psychiatrist' 
and the practice of the tr auma tic medicine practitioner ,- as there was be- 
tween medicine, as a whole and dentistry as a whole. And- 1 could .get nobody-- -- 
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at all to buy this . It seemed -obvious to me because I had nothing to do '■ 
with it and yet to the people well entrenched in the field the conventional 
distinctions, the conventional derivations of breadth were oyer -powering; 

I think that there*- are certain criteria -which can. be used in -defining 
breadth. I think that breadth of a program should be narrow- enough -so 
that the student: has -a reasonable opportunity .of f inding employment -in: f 
that field. Reasonable is a good wordr-.you -can define it or twirst it any- 
way you want. On the other hand, I think a program ^should be broad enough 
so that there is a reasonable possibility for .mobility on the part -of the* 
student if the economy of. a region, or technilogical change, or his own 
interest and motivation suggest some mobility. Within .these two broad •- 
criteria, you still get down to specific problems, but I think they do 

point some overall, limits. * . ■ ‘ " 

....... • . - •' *.V ' L- 

Given, now, a decision on the desired level .or height - or 'ithe. .occupational 
program, the desired breadth, the depjth, one presumably would- arrive at V- 
how -long it would, take to prepare students,; starting with* high school 
graduation and certain entrance requirements. It wduldT.be very interesting 
to me .if someone would . do this;: I: know of no one -who ihas: if o flowed this.i 
analysis. It seems to me that the tail is .wagging the dog-r-we ^started out .; 
with- 'the .deci'sior that the program must, be two years in length,, and then- ' 
we start chopping off in terms of how farwe’re going to,. go and. how wide 
it is. going to. be;, to fit into this: "particular tiine> period. I think* ''that 
there are great possibilities when people have the' .imagination 1 'and courage 
to deal- with them, to destroy the. .holiness of the two-year program and to^ . 
design programs of r any .degree of 'length .necessary in border - t‘o ! arrive at- - 
the ideal dimensions of breadth and heighth . If any of youwaht^to ex- : - 
periment in this field-, I would be inbst interested to hear, about it; .: 

* * |T* ’ * * » ’ _> *— * . * ~ „ 

I want to only say a few more things that may be of interest to you. We i:-* 
have been talking some about general, education, its relationship rto: tech- 
nical or vocational education and I can suggest a couple of additional 
points to those which have been brought out 'before. One iis this/- that 
X think there are, great opportunities for the :people who cons ider*. rthem- 
s elves to be part of the -force of general education to develop occupational 
programs and the.se opportunities when .presented to some of< these; general- 
education people have proven to be rather* . exciting for .them. , -Some tof these; 
I *ve hinted at before, b.ut let me make a.; few of them more specific. '- -There 
are,, it seems to me, many new semi-professional career s ith at can bs devel- 
oped in the field of communication. . .I speak of-..- this now; not from, the field 
of mechanical or electrical point -of view, but from the language; .point of 
view. I think that if -the English faculty were alerted to the. possibility ~ 
of the developing semi-professional careers in journalism/ -’in radio . 1 and 
TV and advertising and ‘the other media, they would be astonished at the 
potential and challenged by the job to, be; done. I,*ve had some experiences , 
not in this field, but in the social sciences. By bringing to the attentior 
of some of our general education faculty in the social sciences: .the man- 
power requirements in the applied social sciences, :for example in psychi- - 
atric aids for mental hospitals and social work assistants who work: with 
the social worker .or. child care assistants to work, in institutions:.that. 
care for children of various, sorts.. They have been quite stimulated by ' 
this and have become part now of the total field of education which must 
necessarily have occupational aspects. The fact of the matter, as I see.. - ? 
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it, is that really the distinction between general education and occupa- 
tional ocucaLion. is ffieaolngless • Hy field is chemistry* ”1 ve taught chem- 
istry for ,14- 15 f * years; I'm sure that I never held one.sip.gle class in 
which some of. the. materials that I taught were not vocational-technical . 



Some students., in- the class and some of the material would have relevance 
to their .general education. I can’t imagine a single course nor even a 
single session where some of the things that are discussed,* taught, and 
learned do not -have general education application for some of the students 
and- occupational education aspects for others. And 1 don’t think that you 
can identify at the moment which students are which; I think this is some- 
thing that will develop later. 



Now to a topic that has been hinted at during these meetings here. I have 
noticed lately an increasing growth of two forces that I think have poten- 
tial impact, certainly on occupational education lit the junior colleges 
and perhaps greater** than that;* These* are* the forces with impact towards 
standardization,: control, development of what is. called quality and simi-- 
lar forces?.' They come 'from' two general sources that are quite different;, 
one is the ^professional group; and the other is. the state agency, group. I 
don’t, think? f xan report this without exhibiting, my own prejudices:. I will' 
try,- however,; if I can. There is, as I said this morning, an increasingly 
great -.interest: expressed on the part of large numbers and diverse groups 
of professional associations in the development of programs: where encour- 
agement for the progressive! programs for the, training: of. semi "’profession- 
als; And most frequently they suggest the community college as the most 
likely institution, to play a major.; role in this development . Again citing 
example that I ’ve had recently, the American Institute of Architects has 
established ;a committee* on the training of architectural technicians,, The 
American Chemical Society has several committees that are concerned with 
the training of chemical technicians-; *. The American Society of Civil Engi- 
neering has a similar committee, and there are many more than this. 



I think there ; is real, and sincere interest on the part of these groups 
for recognition of the fact that to maximize the use of the professionals, 
the professionals who do the work for which they are training, the emer- 
gence of: a qualified group of semi-professionals can’ be a strong force in 
this > direction . What follows almost inevitably after the expression of 
interest and the drafting of a committee to study it, there is the 'recom- 
mendation, of a; curriculum to train such technicians. This is the quali- 
fication of the fact that they are needed to teach courses to these tech- 
nicians. These are, in fact, the items of equipment that you should have 
in your laboratory.; these are the facilities that you should 1 build for 
housing such a program; and finally, in order to insure that all the quali- 
ties are met*; we will establish 'an- accrediting procedure and we will put 
our seal of approval on those institutions that meet these standards. The 
second set of agencies that are moving in quite similar directions are the 
state agencies.. * Both the state vocational agencies who get their direction 
from the Vocational Education Act and -the State Departments, of Education 
which are 'concerned in some states with teacher certification at the junior 
college level and for curriculum approval in certain other states. They 
have now emerged- from their several states' and have so-called minimum * 
standards for curricula in technical education for those states. Other 
agencies which sometime have an influence here are those state agencies 




that are concerned with the licensing, of individuals; there the licensing 
sometimes refers also to a curricular 'pattern. -or, .curricular structure i. _ 
Specifically, for example,.- in, some states a Specific-' lie^se is. required 
for dental hygiene. This seems to be extending to other occupations. 

New. York was the first state recently to require the licensing: of X-ray 
technicians ^--'Morticians are. licensed and, as you. know, in man^ States, 
so are T,Vi repairmen, barbers, and so. forth*. The licensing, frequently 
has an educational side to it; that is, it may require as part of the - 
admission to the licensing examination the completion^ of. certain educa- 
tional requirements at an approved institution - — another agency getting 
into the act. -I. have, compiled, a fairly large list of organisations and. 
agencies -of one sort; or another .who are setting or are attempting, to set . 
standards.- I would suggest to you that there are certainly values to 
standards.' Values are. reasonable if they are' flexible; they set a mini;? 
mum floor* for Equality; they can-do much to insure good programs . Ithink 
that standards are also valuable at an institution and within a particular 
department, certainly .as the considered judgment of people who should know 
and can be brought as very useful weapons against., for example, unreasonr 
able . budget cuts, against unreasonable work .loads.; or unreasonable criteria 
than an administration might wish r * to establish. With regard to those; stand 
ards which have been promulgated by the professional groups, I think these 
have very great value in the involvement of the professional who will be 
working as a semi-professional in the development of educational programs. 

I think, however, that there are a series of objections to these standards 
which may or may not pertain, depending on the way in which they are im- 
plemented. Frequently, of course, standards can be unreasonable or in- 
flexible. There may frequently be conflict among differing sets of stand- 
ards. Certainly, as more and more agencies get into this business, the 
possibility becomes very great. In the specific case of accreditation 
and multiple accreditation as substantial disadvantage, is the cost in 
terms of time and money that is involved in the multiple examinations that 
programs have for a single institution. I think that most inportant in. 
this list is the fact that the imposition of external standards tends to 
deprive an institution of its autonomy and tends to deprive the faculty 
of that institution of their motivation towards innovation, creation, new 
ideas, new approaches. If I was sure that we had reached the final word 
in any occupational program, I don’t think that I would object too much 
to the imposing of standards to meet that. I don’t take this position. 

I think that neither in terms of method, nor in terms of specific curricu- 
lar objectives have we gotten to the point that we can be positive that ; 
this is the last word. I think, in any event, that standards should be 
stated in terms of performance criteria, rather than in terms of pre- 
performance criteria— pre-requisites; this would be a much more reasonable 
approach. Let me give you an example. It is, of course, much simpler in 
setting standards for teacher hiring to say that a teacher should have 
completed such and such courses, have such and such degrees, have so many 
years of experience in this or that occupation. What we really want to 
do, presumably however, is to insure that there is a minumum standard of 
performance on the part of the teachers. If we were able to establish 
the criteria by which we could measure teacher performance with a reason- 
able degree of success, I think we would be on much sager ground. I 
appreciate the difficulties of this. One last word here and that is that 
I don’t think that there is necessarily the relationship between the 
protection of the public good which is the usual argument for licensure 
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of individuals- that are -concerned, with public welfare, and safety? -and ; 
Standards- for institutions. Although this -is a juncture that <isufre- i 
quently ssde, X don't think that it is necessarily valid and*; 1 , thinks thatch 
we can, if we again have valid standards for measuring the per|ormancchoro-; 
performance potential' of individual8~licensed-to.prscfcj.ee nursing, toofixst. 
your- plumbing, to repair your T.V. -set, without necessarilvi turning this^ 
into specific educational requirements. Again heredl hope that some of . c 
you would have the motivation to try. some experiments in this .'.field: and s 
I would be most interested to hear how you make out; -vi:> 






• V'r* 






Lastly, my thoughts in this field are that what is reallyneeded is a: 
great deal of research on the part of the' university and evaluation :on:-Ts 
the part of the institution of the community college. I'm* afraid, thatio^ 
in setting educational budgets in two-year co liege swe rarely-put. the '/ : 
funds into evaluation- as we should- The amount of data thafc -is coming 
back that provides feed-back and feed-in to our education processes - 
from the results of them- are much too slim.' I would hope that we- could ■, 
reach agreement that a minimum of 2-4% of the educational budget at -y 
community co lieges could be .plowed into evaluation and .that this-evalua--> 
tion be 1 a feed-bafck into our educational fund. -- 7- ? ' ^ 
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I mentioned .earlier* that one ? of the^r/oles pf the consultant ;is . a feast 
ibility study and.Igaye you an example of one auch -study-r^the Peo:gia[&s?t 
study. • _Most of you are^aliready : in -existing-copnunityjcp, lieges or ,&*?:■ 
community college districts ..and so r ar.e, probably not ^conpe^ned with- study 
testing the feasibility of. establishing a/community. : .cjpllege, ;ri so 1*1 1 , 

pass over this jver.y briefly. , Such a consultant has ^as. -his .principle - - > 
role on, his fir,s.t if yisit the job of working himself , put,, , job,, because 
he can’t ..do jthfs study f^om : .lq^gr4istance he -must rely r pn^lpcal people ; 
to do jail the ferreting out o€.-^e./^^ormat4p^^ r t^e.n^cess^r tabular; > 
data, feeling the pulse, of, the public,^ the, legal.^imp locations of , 

establishing a colle.ges,- -and train ^them T rto ( do. most, of ^thef]wpjck . and ,he 
must .pome back from time to. time to advise .them^as. the -st^idy proceeds;., i> 
Several one or two day visits may be necessary and, of course, he has . :? 
rather heavy involvement when it comes time to write the final 
reconraeadatiops of-the feasibility study 
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Related to this ; is another role of consultants, in the preparation of 
state master plans.-,rthis .was, an ‘activity ..that began about , ten years, ago* 
reached. a peak about, two ;year%,yago r; and, is, now beginning *to taper off.;. 
The reason it is tapering- off, fs. that) mos t of the, states... now hav.e . f 

master plans. There-., are only - 50, states -and most of them now haye some 
kind of a master plan, -in effect, <pr enabling legislation -has -been* <f 
passed; ^and^:is.'b€ing^ implemented by , 

standards and pplicy r egula t ion, . m a n uals, p£, the, port. ^that I,, showed, you 
from Pennsylvania'. I presume that one. is alrejadyLpublished; or is under, 
preparation for the state of Iowa. 



> j r. , / \ «. r » % *; r * r * ' - 4 i fc-; \ l » /T ;* r ’ f \ '.'n 

The rple of the consultant i%f#£ate, master planning, consists; visually . 
of meeting with; legislators and key., politicians and, state- .leaders in, 
many o^her fields with presidents, ^hdeans, fete, of the, state -- • . ,-ji 

universities and four year col leges -to get; their -attitudes toward ,>- 4 r 
the community college., I can; remember .the very bitter and acrimonious > 
meetings with; the. president, pf Pqnn State when we^did the; study in !; . 
Pennsylvania, but you ,at r , least want to ' know; who your enemies,, and ;friends 
are before, you starts .frequently you'll prepare model legislation iand 
I should call attention to the fact that the -American, Association -has^^ - 
several, ..documents relating to -model legislation-, guidelines,; for legal 
implications for community co-lleges>j ^on/it know. pfi.any, state ;that has 
actually copied, jthe AAJO /document; .paragraphs by paragraphy , but certainly 
the AAJG document has, been, very, helpful.„.tp- many sfatesi in“ preparing; , 
enabling legislation and follow-up legislation .fpr. cpmmunity coTlege v s 
and for operating . , - TKhe ( consultant frequently assists in the -strategy ; t 
planning for getting the legislation enacted, and -it isj just politics-- . 
you have to^ be a strategist and when, itr eomes down to ;.thp f inal ciLash 
you have, to mgneuyer the legislation onto th.e,,f;lopri getting it. onto 
the floor at the, right time/, it .is yery interesting, fend sometimes you,., 
get to have quite a/ part. . .. < t vn . { i lf , , . * . . . , 

. • -!•: •; : . J * :v u < 

. ' . i ' < ' > 

* Presented at the Iowa Community College Workshop, University of Iowa, 
June 12-16, 1967. 
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We mentioned curriculum development, and 1*11 just touch on that, since 
we've been talking about it mbst’oif the'- time. • I 'do want to say one or 
two words however, then we'll come back, to.what we 've been discussing 
so much--the gneral education content. The boast of junior colleges is 
that good teaching goes on here; If we ’expect that to Be believed and 
we believe it ourselves we have to make ah effort €6 make sure that it 
is true. Meke Sure-that the community college ^faculty member is really 
devoting his greatest efforts , t6' teachIng''Studehts--that teaching’ and 
learning Axm^Mally -taken seriously within the coinmunlty -college; -The 
consultant can assist here by helping in prdgram development ; ?i By conducting 
faculty workshops* working with faculty and Staff and student groups, 5 *' 
he can help the faculty and staff make decisions on such -matters * as the -J 
breadth, •' the level, and sequence . If you' set up' a' course ptogramwithout 
attention to the -proper sequencing J of the ‘ courses' involved it is a 'sad; ' 
mistake. It involved whafe'^you ivaed"'f*om this course and that course 

and wrapping it up ihfrd asui table course for the program you are working 
With. V. -*■ • •' ’ 'P.‘- r S •• * ' ' 
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We .have oil talked for'.the :. last few 1 ■ st^ll- xlcai aeiiae Avgreat 

deal- Pf agreement om this philosophy of general education vs . occupational 
skill .training, but 1 think maybe we have raised enough- issues to send x > 
you home -to think - about '■ it; ' So that you will come up with your own > * 

decisions ‘and- your own-philosophy -father than taking some sort of package ' 
deal. We've proved; for^exfflBple, thait redit lunirs of., liberal 

arts education is : going to result in this- or that 5 or the other kind of 
objection from the citizens.' As much as I favor general education I'm 1 ; 

afraid that Icarinot offer you- any specific group that will result -in ’ <■ 
this and this kind of performance as } a father; Ae- A family man; -as' a : ‘ 1 

citizen-,- -'is- a^'leadier 4n ;,: .th^ T cd8Minity ; i ! '' 1 - x - - y '- v.r.'nr.n ~ - - 

- ^ r* ' ' 'i* * isO.^ ..£^<..1* «• > j*- 

Consultants are frequently called in for some sort of campus ’ developjient 
to assist iii site selectiony to assist in planning the -facility and -this * 
is tremendously imipor^ tant j ^1 think it: w^s' ^fold l 'Gofes of the EducatiOnaT 
Facilities Laboratory’ who said ''I^gisiatioh^is like '■& fluidy’ if picks- 
the shape In its container ; H ^This is pfetty -truey 1 ! think, Of education. 
Winston- Chwachill * said 4 a -similar thing;' ••'We 'sKape our buildingsV^and 'then 
they shape us; H It is' amazing 3 how drastically 1 you' hah r inter fere with, 
on the diie hand- or support oh- the other ,- : yOur : program; 'By how ybu 'declde ' x ' 
to build the buildings . For example, we^re in the midst’ -Of ? great in x 
innovations in teaching ahd learning, arid many community colleges- are ‘ ! ' - 
very active in the” use^-of ' the- hfew medikw 7 Any community 3 college' planning*- ‘ 
a new* campus" today, unless r lt is ‘thinking in terms Of the new media in - - 
teaching and learning f is five tO^ tOn years behind the times;’ 7 : v 
I go out-frequently- and see : n&a : coinimihl't^' Oollhges-’-beihg-’ set ; down on ‘ * ’ 

the drawing- boards ‘'Of ’Architect^ off idea and it has the same old kftnd 
of planning that would be characteristic of hne Built ten to twenty years 
ago. The standard classroom is still a phrase that is being bandied about 
everywhere. ‘Ve need '35 standard classrooms;' a. physics -lab j etc." By' 
the time they are : -finished they havfe a cakipus that is ; teh^years r out > ’of' 
date. You reblly have to f put a lot of thought in t0 ! buildings -k^bout ’ 
hox-7 they can be flexible and how they can respond to- this whole iieW- 
aspect of learning and teaching that will be going on forthenext. 
couple of decades. 
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Sometimes’ you: fciave to plan a fea^us'liefqre. thpre is a faculty, in being . 1; . 
And 'this: 'is regrettable^ but' ^rq^j^tly this is necessary .. 

This i : s ,f .a situation that really tests your s'ouI-Vwhen you are called - 
in as id ' consultant and the architects nave already been retained,, the ; 
pr'esidentr-is thereymaybe^ the' dean, jthe board o£ .trustees is , very : . 

interested in "our new 1 c6Tidge” "kna want'. toV get %t, going, as rapidly as*. , 
possible -'So^thdy- expect the consultant^ to* suddenly . come, up with- just 
exactly what they *re 1 going s %O f need in terms . of ’ buildings; and facilities * 
Thev temptatioh' to play'Goa^here^has. to^be. resisted. ^Tp sii;dpwn : and 
write- 5 a* list of spec i f ibat io^s"‘fof a' college that doesn't existto,be f 
used by the yet' uhselectea^afchitects, t6. ; plai2j.a campu^for students ■ 
who haven’t yfct fegist bred,' for a' fa^uit^thaib hasn’t yet beenemployed . 
to teach a 'curriculum f dr has for* the 'most part been, lifted from* other 
college catalogues -* this is rdally cloud nine planning— so far I have f 
been able to resist this and ,1 hope all consultants, do. . The ; tradedy -is , 
however, that I know of some ‘ih'stance^' '"wHete boards., the college • 
president or academic dean Haye'sat fdown'/and done , just this ^ : ;They have 
a brand new catalogue thb. t is simp ly "a rep e t i t ion of catalogues of. 
other- places. * S6me bdbrdsof ’t AiStees'^^et around this problem . - , 
by caHihg-'dLh a consultit^ firm. This has. some. gpqd . ... . 

points and' some bad points . They c^ -farm the %ol'e^op^ration >r p\xt 4 to r. 
one of 1 -these huge and well known;%^tiorjial consulting If inps . jThey can . . 
bring the -new 1 scstamce of’ ^ysj&iffs isiLs to j\e^’^p.bia.“the curriculum ... 
planning* problem- -we have ';t^b ir ^ f ;9nreS *of our new community colleges, ... 
in HicKigaii^thal:' The Mg name that may j. .. 

have made its name in aeros££c,e L h^1sbmpute^ .in. ( naiwgement and ; :. 

industrial fields talks i/lth thV'peopTe‘%n Khe town for a seek or. so 
ans- assess the situtation and then th€w fly back. to Boston or. San} ’ 
Francisco, Then they 1 11 ‘scHeduleij another ^',g;r6 j up ; . of meet ings and, 
interviews . The data ta : g^tlfifered u ah|'''put into the machines-; mid’ you 
have 
faculty 



*lnstant ‘ lidiiin^ii detail. Ready, for the 

Lty to Start ! dispensihg r to 1 thie f, btudentsl. [ . .•*. 
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I’m not opposed to this' approach 1 but I’m pot 100% .in" favor of it .either,. 
I think systems planning has something fo offer planning, but I, would 
stipulate that H critical past methods 1 inbst take .‘into account instructors,, 
students* Sand' citizens and the constituent of the co.iieg®»„. This . kind 
of "instant curriculum* 1 which is brewed in a few short intensive months 
is usually the result of transistorized effort, is frequently conceived 
in -hasten J and of ten is conceived Vitn u ^ s6nse that education is too 
important to. be’- left to the teachers. This is the ’kind of attitude 
that som^ .of the systems imaiysi8' s "people 1>rinrg to .town. ;/ . This is .a 
questionable procedures ’ l ’ 1 -' 



* * A 




I think 

of you 

ulum-j 

upon it. "The curriculum- -the tbthl' Offering of the college --ought . to 
be the result of as much' plijlfc^^kg' bs can be br ought .to bear upon 

the problem, ’ ' 5 !'• ' *; ^ * ' . . . 
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One of the other ways in which consultants are frequently involved is- 
the improvement of guidance services., believe me this is something 
that needs improving in almost every conmunity college that .1 know of ; 
There's- been a lot written about' thd Imprpy^ent of guidance, services., X 
One of my collegues in Michigan at Michigan State University* Max* Raines, , 
did a recent year-long study for the American Association .of Junior 
College, and not belittling all his wbrk and not belitt ling » what has , c -.. 
been written ; T am merely saying that' it. has not filtered .down into, * 
the community Colleges of American. We stillhave a counselor - to- student^ 
ratio of somewhere around 1-^506" in most cpnmrunity colleges in the. nation, . 
and that just 1 about what it vast twenty “or, thirty years ago.,.1 don't, , 
think you can do the' fjob withythat.a^irat^^ I would- $m. ■' 

recommend at least cutting that'inhaif ..to, phe r couns#lor to every j 
250 full-time students And iwybe that ( isn't, sufficient, ... ■: y , l ■ 



One thing that consultants can get aciross ^to boards of trustees, os- , 
course they have to approve the e‘xpenditure..of funds for counseling* - • 

is that all ’their • counseling time doesn *t ‘‘[generate, credit hours 1 ' . 
Nonetheless it may be themostproductiye time expense anywhere on the 
campus. Career counseling should 'be fully as., important as. educational . 
advisement, ‘fully as important as counseling on personal .and . emotional ... 
problems, and yet in 1 the community college', is . it?. , As 1 look upon* -the. >>.• 
whole counseling-guidance system and getthe orientation j>£ the director. * 
of guidance and the orientation of the .counselors themselves, there, 
seems to be an awe about the whole counseling; center of the maladjusted 
student, the student' with personal problems £ the student with emotional - 
problems. We do mord for 'the" . Swely'^there are students; .in. . - Ju t % . 

the communi ty college who need this type of -. help. and. when these s,tudents 
come in with personal and emotional problems .we. hope they, get the .kind .. 
of help they need and the kind of referral they [need. But taking the.. , j 
total mass of the student, body, a great ma j ority o f the student. body (; ; . < ' 
that come into 1 the systein need "to be helped j to., identify a. career, l '?;> 
identify a vocation, assist then in their thinking about choosing this 
or that or the other kind of career or vocation. Giving .them occupational 
information. Letting them know wiiat the discipohes of the civen r 
curriculum are. These 'are the .problems that most students- face j; and -yet- 
it seems to me that the M taili wags the. dog” in many of .the community, . . : . 
college guidance systems, .. -j • * 



We are called in more and more frequently .to, assist on an impass developed 
between the administration aind faculty over any one of a dozen or more • 
different kinds of problems. As we all know there is. a great ferment ,today< 
on all University and college campuses, including community college,. , A ■- 
campuses. This ferment, of course, has a tremendous amount of thrust 
with regard to what we might call salaries and working conditions , but . » 
not all by an£ means. The problem of college ^^noinent, of who raakei?;, . 
policy, of teacher load, the. problem . o,f promotion and tenure and fringe - 
benefits and who can be fired by. whom and why and why somebody go,t 
a raise and I didn't. All of these problems are cropping up, with i { 
increasing frequency all over the nation. Very frequently these cal^ 8, ' 
come through 1 ’ / the North Central Association because when a college has 
a blow-up of this kind the NCA usually comes in and requests consultant 
assistance from the 150-69 of us here in the NCA region. 
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The kind of work that a consultant does will tend to center around some 
.of the. following 0 prob.lemsv ..He may ,»»sist-.in J 

“trank and f of ’ f dc^l ty. promotion, po.lidy, °l . 

benefits plan, for recomendatipns.- as.^to what, kihdnof ;f#cu£fcy assocfati . 
Whether the association" of faculty should be local with no national^ ;,,'., 
ties or is it should affiliate with the AAUP, the NEA, or the AFT. 

Secondly he can.. halonwork outppliiies and procedures- for, ..faculty .part- 
icipation'. Ofte^ timesit^ priuteiple .criticism of -..the faculty *» Ifote , ,* 
we don’t seem to havg ; any paft fn . anything . The board doesn-^ listen , 
to use; we^pn/t.get^a participate.. 4?o the cqn§ultant MXl>m to Wk 
out plans whereby : ; f acuity can participate in planning? curriculum,. xip. . - 

tactics, in day -to -day ,op eration , in student relationships and ;yet - leave 
policy making’ for ht.he board, of ^trustees .because tteibqard of .trustees _ is , 
charged as the legal body. with policy r im&ing * j? ^The^e is .np -yay : lega^ ., 

in 'which a faculty, xan mak$ opalioy ? : ^When ; ,the acuity insis t&vthat if as ( 
going to. make policy, then the college is 0 gofng to^blpw.ie^^ecaus^.sx 

that. -is. when the. irresistabie forces •.* * 

In every state jfc kn&w -tlje faculty- may assis ■ 
in interpreting that policy and working within the policy, but it cannot-, 
make policy. We’re fac*d with that impact right now at the University 
of Michigan hOx^even ithe.. .. 

students are insisting ^tnat. i&ey-are ;feoing~ tor;mak^vpAlicy%joAThe-:pop^ 
of the state of i» Michigan .-.asr represented, by th^v legislature and the, board 
of regents .are ssyiag. tfr thoa, J’No-yo^re ,hot i ,, ,v.And ; sdjwe.are in the-; 
midst of a tremendous batt le over - this • issue . Assignments, of this ; ;kindv 
consultants find particularly difficult. The reason they are particularly 
difficult is that before a consultant is called in the trouble has alrea y 
boiled over and so you are faced with a situation in which the positions 
taken by the contending parties are already way out front and a reasonable 
face-saving withdrawal is not possible. So the consultant has a tremendous 
job on his hands of trying to suggest alternatives which may be face-saving 
devices which may enable administration on the one hand or faculty on the 
other to withdraw to a slightly less combative position; maybe the thing 
that the cbnsultant can do is to introduce some kind of a third factor 
or diversionary tactic of some kind over which the two contending parties 
can then resolve some of their differences on the major issues by contend- 
ing over the issues presented by the diversionary tactic. This is some- 
times something that has to be done. 



There was a series of articles in the Junior College Journal ranging over 
the last two or three years on this problem of faculty-administration re- 
lationship and it would be worthwhile reviewing these because we must not 
let the community college movement in America suffer from batt es t at 
pull the entire life-blood right out of the movement. These battles, these 
arguments are always able to be solved amicably by a compromise; naturally 
no faculty member ever gets as much salary as he thinks he is worth, but 
on the other hand, no board of trustees can go out and legislate rules 
more than they’re legally authorized to do either. And so with men and 
women of good will who will study the problems seriously and will work out 
reasonable compromises along these lines, I think that the community college 
can move ahead without having itself, as a movement, torn apart as some 
colleges have been in the last year or two as you all know. I have J u st 
a parting bit of advice for the administrators in the audience which wiii 
assist you in working through such difficulties as I have just described. 
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I an quoting this advice^ from Dr: Herbert Salem's book* Dynamics of Ggoug s 
at Work: Advice to A^iniatrators . • ^Thereate days when problems lay 

heavily on -administrators and I have heard theri : say, I 'wish I had the 
answer. : ' - - iV ** • • 

- - - » . ' . i r*' .* ^ * 

, , * . . ' ' * ■• * 

As far as- any fund raising for the operation of the college, there is no 
element of that of course in connection with public" community colleges. 

So then, it happens often enough that it* 0 worth thinking about that 
somebody will actually donate a site. However ? I would caution all of 
you against accepting a site merely because it -8 donated. It could be 
the worst site in the bounty. You'd be a whole "lot better off to pay 
the full market pride for the land that ‘ will make a good site as com- 
pared to accepting free a site which really ia hot a good .one. The more 
people you get interested in the feasibility^study of the community col- 
lege: the -more likely you are to get maybe future gifts' of equipment, 
machine tools, electronic equipment. ^Givitig to public community colleges 
is not unknown, but the purpose of the feasibility study is not to engender 

giving. - > * 



Hot many public community colleges actively seek it in ‘ terms of actually 
having a developmental officer like a private college Would have and just 
go out and put the -‘tag on people. Pt^lic 1 -community colleges do not do t a 
However, if a public spirited citizen has a gift ha wants to make why I 
don't know of any public community college that would turn him down. ■ 
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Two years ago I became involved in one of industry’s excursions into the 
education field and the particular corporation for which I w^k, whether 
in good judgment or poor, hired a dumber of us who were at that time in 
the educational field to try and Weak on some of their programs. _And it 
was a big step for someone who had spent kll their professional in * 

education, both in the public schools' and at the University, to decide 
that perhaps a sojourn in the private sector, as it is referred to, could 
be beneficial to one’s professional career. But having nothing else to 
load, you might say, at that pdint and being terribly interested ia the 
changes that were;goifig oh and being terribly frustrated by how much - one 
could at the higher education level— I particularly was looking for an 
avenue Whef4 you ‘weren’t going to cbnquerthe world, but perhaps you could 
provide ehough of a thrust for other people to begin to be aware of“ some 
of '“the' things" that could be done that were ’hot being done on_ any large 
scale in public education. . , ; r . 

So much for why I found myself working for* Utton industries rather-’ than 
the University of California. But several things have happened to me in 
che lait twd years Vhicfi.’peihaps ate worthy • of note: pne. ’X' offered a 

great ddal of resistence J when I first became involved. to what we might 
call a very intensive analysis 'And planning effort regardless of what we 
went into. Traditionally, 5 fol whatever reasons, although a great deal of 
ay administrative training has been at the University ; I had, very Wtle 
background what we might call analysis and planning and;psed to do a , 
great deal Of what we call siat-of-the-pants kind, of things the intitui- 
tive judgment. And I' found very quickly that when Supervising a materials 
production effort with anywhere from 70-100 people; if one flies by the 
seat of his pants one may. be out of a job. And so Very quickly I became 
convinced that there were tools which One could use if you want to retain 
the bit of green stuff that comes in every several '^ks. An? C" 0 . x ° 
perhaps do a more effective job and thriee, if not more effective to at 

least, knew what you’ve done^' , • 

Many of' you who ayen^t f^niliar with this kind of" way of putting out your 
S&hl I’m sSe will resist it--I certainly have' |nd I stVLl to^y 
look at it no more than as a tool. And I think this is one of the things 
that we tend to get ourselves cross ways of— we* look St the techniques 
which peo^x use that seem to be confining, that Seem to be set in 

concrete, if you see something on a sheet of paper it seems to be a fac , 
and that is hot the cask. The reason for reducing things to paper apd 
reducing, things to strategies is for purposes of modification. Eyerything 
that we do we look at as an approximation— an approximation of wha^ we re 
going to r .do and these stay, dependent on what we find out. It probably 
will change; in fact there is a good probability that it will change.^- Well 
all this merely gives you an idea of my own personal involvemnt in this 

* Presented at the Iowa Community College Workshop, University of Iowa, 
June 12-16, 1967. 
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kind of thing. Some of the problems which I've encountered in attempting 
to relate more effectively to what some people call educational engineering, 
other people— educational technology, whatever you want. 

• * 

Let me give you just a brief description, perhaps in a sentence, 
of what we would attempt to do. We would attempt to put people and 
resources, and by resources I mean all the various kinds of media that 
are presently available, and the hardware as we refer to everything from 
the machines over here to the learner, into an environment which equips 
the learner in acquiring whatever piece of information and knowledge 
that you put into the program. And in doing this a detailed analysis , 
of what it takes to do that. That's a very general statement and said 
perhaps in another way,, educational technology is the application of , 
principles, methods of procedure, the design of .*a#id, irrepoachab.le . 
learning systems. What it is is an attempt to apply things that hevp 
been learned in other fields to the learning process. • r — 



.. . . ' 

There are about ten topics which we should .cover in one form pif another. 
Educational goals, the analysis of ‘these goals, the specification of ‘ 
anticipated or expected learning behaviors on thepatts.pf students 
the relationship on the part off what we. call terminal bdhavioral r object-, 
ives, in other words' what it is that’ you want the student to ^e able to^. 
do once.he finishes a unit or course' of instruction, to the prerequisites,.; 
to what he must know before he starts that' course and how ypq.find.^ s _ 
that out, population characteristics. Some discussion oh the construction 
of criterion tests., Once you’ve made up a series of objectives ^ . f.. 0f > 
how in fact do you determine whether or not the learner has achieved 
these objectives . Tani we call thee* or refer to. the?e as criteripn^tests^ 
The shiection of m<edia to best atjtempt to accomplish thpse idals^and .. 
then the actual development of material, considerations in curriculum 
development., and, of course, the role of . teachers . , , r . . 



You might be. interested in why to some extent the industrial sector 
is. interested in. education. There's a quofedt'|oh, a comment r&ydTftefl' - . 
in Automation, and .Technology in Evoc ation , which is the report by the , 
joint economic committee of theU.S . government where a witness testifies 
that .the American edoiiomy was built around the railroads in the; last 
half of the 19th century, around the automobile in the first two periods 
of this century, and it will be built around education*** balance 
of this century.” From the private, sector ppint of . view there is,_more^ 
and more concern about the* occur ing of markets, as this is traditionally ^ 
referred to. And more concern about the development of service related 
markets. And educations abviously one which permeates every segment 
of the economy, including professional education, adult and basic educ^- 
ation as it relates to literacy, public school education, arid certainly 
all levels of' education.; And all these require servicing in some form 
or another, so I think you can readily see' the interest here. . , 

The word, system is bantered about today with knowledgeable facility and 
simplicity. Most everyone has a definition if only t*e result of a ^ , 
quick .trip to a dictionary.' Systems concepts vary with complexity As 
stated by Wyner in the Human Use of Ifaman Beings , or Hall, in the 
Methodology for Systems Engineering or Silver in the Systems Analysis 
and Synthesis in Training and Education . Are any *f you f ami liar, with ^ ; 
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cybernetics? Then a lot of you will have a good base for understanding 
the approach here. What we have attempted to do is fake some cybernetics — 
the, systems concepts and apply these to .communication -.processes in 
the ' learning ' environment . The J coramunication theory, of cybernetics 
appear to provide an appropriate conceptual framework' for . systems 
development. To the systems, engineer, technocrat,. or cyber natian 
X readily confess that this is a c»ude attempt pi a professed- educator 
to adapt the' concepts and tools of information theory and systems ,.. . 
engineering .to the instructional and learning environment i ‘But 
crude though!, the. attempt i may be, it seems clear that greater 
precision in dealing with; the learning environment is necessary in 
the movement toward the scientific approach' to education*. To assist .. . 
effectively in learning requires a large degree of understanding , 
and controlling the, complex values impinging upon the learner. . r : , . 
Obviously there are very real limitations in our present techniques * 
and will continue to be limitation in any proposed procedures and 
techniques. 

Before venturing further into what is a system and systems approach, 
it may be appropriate to establish some common ground by providing 
a conception of ah ideal instructional institution. " This ^description 
is .taken Jfrrpra Silberraan and Carter, A Systems Approach to ^Technology 
in the 'Schools . This is a Santa Monica corporation that .is, doing a . 
great' deal with assisted instruction out in the Santa 

Monica area, "An ideal school often takes the following form. 

The objectives of the school are clearly specified and the school 
system is evaluated and modified to maximize the extent to which these 
objectives are achieved, The school staif has .an ..experimental . - i 
orientation and modify ’materials an.d procedures to successfully 
approximate the objectives. A highly competent research staff 
consisting [; of a variety of contra-experts and . behavioral scientists work 
together to produce a well*: integrated curriculum and fulfill the 
objectives. They provide, a steady pipe- line of well tested materials... 
and! procedures for use by the teaching staff. Individualized instruction 
bas d on new developments and claS traps technology is usedto allow 
all the students the oppotunity to learn at a pace fitted to the.ir 
individual abilities." . . 1 , 

"Management problems are solved "with the use of computers allowing 
ready accesssto student records, sufficient flexible scheduling, and . f 
optimal allocation of retosrees . " 

This description, does not sound to be either unreasonable or startling. 
Silberman and Carter continue by describing the present educational 
system for purposes of comparison. In this they are. essentially looking 
at the secondary school as it exists today rather than the junior 
college. In contrast .it sometimes appeared that there was a large, . 
gap between the ideal school and actual school practice. "Consider 
the school today — first the. problem is objectives, although various 
curriculum .study groups such as the school mathematics study group 
hav.e been doing. a fihe job of clarifying objectives in their area. . . 

And all these efforts are only a part of the total curriculum.; In the 
absence of .priorities goals are established by legislative expedient or 
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pressure of the moment. Long range 'planning on the basis of socio- 
economic trends is virtually non-existent in public education. Teacher . 
training has not .changed fast enough ; to meet the changing educational . 
requirements . it is not' enough to indoctrinate 'teachers in the latest 
educational theory. The teacher must become experimentally oriented 
with a focus on inventive process? Conventional teacher training produces 
an acceptance of practices based on authority and does not develop an 
experimental attitude. Prospective teachers dare not taught to/“take 
pride in using evaluation instructional tools that are effective in 
producing desired student behavior. Not only the teacher bu the educational 
system does npt favor' experiments and objective evaluation. Most schools 
are still organized in a lock step system which does not permit individualized 
instruction. The increasing departmentalization and specialization of ^ 1 . 
the curriculum renders the system even more inflexible." * 



Hopefully we are moving from this description, which appears to be the 
case today, to something approaching the ideal. There are two essentially, 
different ways of moving towards an instructional system.. ' One, the 
traditional approach takes as given the effectiveness of seme group ^ p 
of educational processes and methods. The second, now in terms of . ^ . . 

the systems approach, makies '.no siich assumption but rather takes as given 
some group of educational outcomes and then demands that the. ~ ~ 

identify those 'processes .which will produce the desired outcome . 'The ' 
first approach migh be termed process oriented, the second could be . 
called outcome orLonted. It is doubtful that the systems approach^- 
has yet been demonstrated to be substantially more effective in education 
than the traditional approach. Although the systems design philosophy 
has proved very fruitful in designing other kinds of systems.' . , . r 

„ > ~ ‘ . i _ v ; * * % 1 • ’ ' * 

Before proceeding any further it would seem necesssary to sjpty what is 
meant by system. Initially we cart define a system broadly and crudely . , 
as an fentity, conceptual or physical wKtbh consists interdependent parts. 

In discussing education, we are dealing with a conceptual system and 
concerned with behavior. Bill Verm on, systems analyst in sysn thesis '. 

and training in education, has defined a system as "a structure or . , ~ . 
organization of an orderly whole clearly showing the interrelation of 

the parts to each other and to the whole itself." ... 

; » » * * ‘ 

. . \ - • ' » ' 4 f j[ 

What has been described above whould not be confused with a systems 
approach The systems approach is a tool for solving complex problems. 
Specifically, it is a tool employed in the formulation of strategy for ; ? 
solving complex problems'. It is a methodology which has proved' itself 
in many areas, but yet has been notably absent in the field of education, 
where the need for solution to critical problems has' compelling urgency . 

Such educational problems as those revolving around the increasing numbers 
of students, the needs for upgrading professional skills and capability, 
retraining through continuing education, and the demand for a higher 
level of education based on a long term strategy based on a rigorous' . 
and analytical approach. Again let me repeat, it is in the fotmu latibn o£ . 
these strategies th&f the systems approach can provide a significant con- 
tribution. THfefeApproach is goal oriented, it demands an analysis of the total 
job to be performed and it specifies a logical progression of steps 
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toward accomplishing that job. It is an objective, well-documented 
techniaue of problem solving with certain, established ground _ruj.es . } 
ifiese ruies invoke the application of definable, principles of analysis 
"to .achieve the objectives of the educational systems design. *. - 

The procedural steps are briefly 'as foiled r 1. " Specific instructional 
eoals of the system are stated in. .terms of desire to perform it. The 
operational limits are defined. Z- The goals are : broken down into an 
organization of tasks.. These tasks are related to,eacl» otner and t« p the 
stated eoal of the entire "system. System functions rare categorize V 

three dfvisions-aClassification of growth systems, .ayataii functions, , 
clas sificatipBw of sub-functions representing semi-independent; 
operatiras performed withiii the.,grossssystem function.^ pefailfd , .. 

class ifications of specific. functions to be performed within such _ 
fonctions 3. Identification of measurable performance units. We 
refer^to^ these as terminal performance specifications, *1 to ^ 
sense' ".that this is what you anticipate , that the wilUb. ^ ^ 

do at- the end of this particular unit . of instruction. rAfl .fphc cions 

critical to systems per.fa5aance.are specified and in this. process 
"weigh tings ire assigned.. . Obviously everything isn t of equa^ impo-.ahoa. 
S! ¥ '^Design requirements ire." specified. This includes .allocation of tasks 
A to peopl^and^functions to. .be performed. And the peyforsmnee Upit and 
operation "and design from experience. That means -guess, what I 

done in getting n*eelf immersed in this t J> in 8 i- s » 1 easiest 

vocabulary of the people with which ,1. work- -this I f wnd^a? the easiest 

way to;co^nicate.,.wseiVl learned, their vocabulary and. 1 that * , 

• of teia when I ..talh to educators we are Just ; -not communicatfqg^b) 
es.sentiaily that last statement .means that people 

hflve to be at the right place. at the right time. At the same time tner. 

^ yery lieal limitakns on' what you can do so f ha| the . at tem^t -here . 
is that statement is to define these limitations,- For instance, ; • . 

not realime mi tBe end of "today that we can't possibly , .cover .SQS-.of ,. : 

the material and do something about.it. Many times when «e ^teaching 
a coprse and we can't cover all of the mat^cial we get « 

semester and we say, "Weil, sorry about that-we 

So the attempt here is not only to teach wnat we- .like to teach, ^.ut. a 
t&ize what we can, effectively 

limift that -we. have in the particular instructional environment. A lot 
of people' refer to this as the, intuitive ability to organize on|S|l ; f._ 
uh J; j-'re. attempting to do is to say that we can be.mucli more effective. 
iVon ' t -:iike to use the word efficiency r.-it is important but in torms of 
weighting it is not that important. It is the efficacy of .the 
terms' of 8 compatab,le interaction between design units. , Is 
Will it work? Does it make s4nse? In other, words 

"the part of people who are putting this together . The 4qsigning-criteria 
are specified » " How are you going to measure U1 What,_are the tljip^ 
yoii are going to . build against? .Design trade-otf is errective--^..g,ocess 
of ccmpromise between design .relevancy and design practicality., achieved 
withSt^if i4ing. any of the specified tasks in form o«Jota^ys«m. 

You can't ‘do everything— you have to begin to make some „w-.-,-ons a 
what it is that is more important than something else that s a - 

off. Total system design is accomplished. Terminal achievement satisfy- 
ing mission objectives, within a specified performance limit, active 
strength. 






You end up with a unit of instruction. This unit of instruction relates 
overall objectives and goals of both the course and the institution ; r: 'With- 
in the time that is allowable, the learner has the best chance of obtain- 
ing these objectives and demonstrating that he has obtained them. 



For purposes of this discussion, the Educational Ins t i tut e%as i: 'cohcS^ tii- 
alized and sub-divided four major parts. One. of the things that became 1 
apparent to me upon becoming involved in the private sectdr was that ' 
there were things Called managers; traditionally in public schools 
have administrators— people who administrate things.. In the private 
sector they look at people as managers.. Managers are very professional ' 
people and* very competent people who are trained to manage ; . So we put ; 1 '' 
the management sub -system which is directly responsible for ail tKd poli- 
cies that guide each of these other sub -systems. This is the central^*' 
control of all activity. * Now control in many areas is a dirty word, ; dnd 
I have to refer back to cybernetics because you get a much better concept 
from there and that is that control facilitates and it is not scnnethihg ; ' • 
that is looked upon as manipulating people for your ends.’ It really gets 
confused, but what we are talking about is the guiding, the direction, 1 the 
responsibility, the. authority for a very large enterprise and that takes a 
certain amount of control, coordination, integration and all of thishaW 
to be centered somewhere. i*.-r-r>c 



Below you have the support — administrative areas and many times they are 
directly symetric to what we call the administration -management' group /but 
s i n .ce there is equal responsibility for coordinating in these areas 'it 
doesn't make any difference who you have them on the chart 1 Management 
has different kinds of responsibilities for everyone of the sub ^systems *' 
The Monitoring and evaluation sub -system— this is .one of the fealiy im- 
portant functions that has to be performed in individualized programs as 
it answers the questions about where the people reaily are on their 4 '’indi- 
vidual programs. How do you evaluate and modify the program in terms of 
their needs and for evaluating what* s happening? Now a certaiir amount ' 
of monitoring is built, into each sub-system. Everyone knows What is re-^ 
quired in terms of. the objectives to be accomplished and they have a role 
in determining ‘those objectives and in determining the criteria against" 
which it is measured. But somewhere this has to be collected together . 

The people who are responsible for the situation have to have a way “of ; 
knowing who is in trouble, and how much trouble. In a system ilke ; "thi's ^ 
there is really no excuse for arriving at three-quarters of the year’ and 
being out of money; no excuse for letting a student flunk because you 
should be able to Identify that student and the trouble that he is haying 
very quickly and he should be directed to a counselor or a tutor or What- 
ever . This monitoring-evaluation path provides for a central repository 
where all this information when it comes in from the various sub-ey s terns 
can gather. For example, in, a file each child would hSve a folder Tike"' 
today and depending where he, is a flag placed on his folder. After a ° 
while a lot of flags are built up and you can see where scmiethirig is [ 
wrong and do something about it. ’ ' * " u / 
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